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Towns. With historical notes. By C. H. Snow, M. D. 





|the remaining quarter was assessed on Boston. 


For thirty years it had been occupied for various 
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ent of THE LIBRARY. | Since the new State House has been built, the 
ideas are ee ee ee | | property of the whole building has been vested:in 
) as a waeeres eo , | } the town, and it has been known by the name of 
eward A Geography of Boston, County of Suffulk, and the adjacent | Gid- Slate. Elause. 
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Published by Carter and Hen- 


Author of the History of Boston, with maps and plates. 
the younger class of readers. 
dee, Boston. 

This is a very interesting Book for Youth. 


It 


might be used with great advantage in all Common | 


Schools—as we learn it is now used in some of the 
Schools in Boston. This book contains a collec- 
tion of facts, many of which must be new to the 
Citizens of Boston, and to the stranger it must be 
very interesting. Mr. Bowen has embellished it 


with many beautiful Engravings on wood —some of | ment hoped to retain the dominion of the colonies | 


which he has kindly permitted us to use in the 
Youth’s Companion, for the gratification of our 
readers. We shall first give views of more ancient 
objects—afterwards we shall present such as exhib- 
it modern improvements, accompanied with de- 
scriptions extracted from the byok. 





o— 


One of the oldest buildings in Boston stands in 
Ann street, corner of North Market street. 
isa viewof it. It was built in the year 1680, as ap- 
pears by the figures in the plastered front, over the 
upper window. It was a noted store in former times, 
and the water on its east side was so deep as to 
allow vessels of considerable burthen to come close- 
ly up to it. 






Here | 





| spirit of liberty, Hancock was one among the fore- 
| most to take an active part. He devoted his pro- 
| perty to the object, and when the British govern- 


| by moderation, pardon was offered to all except 
{Samuel Adams, Elbridge Gerry, and John Han- 
‘cock. Yet was he not daunted, but continued his 
) exertions in his country’s cause. In 1776, he was 
| sent as representative to the Congress at Philadel- 
| phia, and signed the Declaration of Independence, 
jas president of that body. When the constitution 


{ purposes of trade and for public offices. In 1830, 
it received repairs and alterations which are made 
to accommodate the Post Office, the Public Read- 
| ing Room or Merchant's Hall, and the City Officers. 
| On the 17th of September it was dedicated by the 
}name of City Hall. Itis in length, 112 feet, in 
breadth, 36 feet. On the centre of the roof isa 
tower. The frontson Washington and State streets 
| have each a portico. During the repairs in 1830, 
| the grave stone of Mr. William Paddy was found, 
who died in 1658. He was one of the Selectmen, 
| and some persons curmised that he had been buried 
|on the spot; but the supposition was entirely with- 
| out foundation, as at that very time the first build- 
| ing was undoubtedly in progress. ‘The spot, more- 
j over, had previously been the common market 
place. 





| of Massachusetts was adopted, he was chosen the | mel > Faneuil Hall Waiting’ was 
| first governor, and continued in the favor of the | e C~_., first erected in 1742, by 
| people tll his death; though he had sometime) ~~ oe ate ‘Mr. Peter Faneuil, on the 


retired from public office when that event took 
| place. 
| 

raries, 
| three proscribed patriots became in turn, governors 
| of the state. 


| 
| 





Ilis name is held in grateful remembrance, | 
and is perpetuated in the names of many institu- | 
tions, and of the children of many of bis cotempo- | 
It is worthy of remark, that each of the | 





‘Town's land inDock square, 
and by him presented to the 
town. The original inten- 
tion vtas only to have hada 
building of one story, for 
! the accommodation of market stalls; but Mr. Fan- 
, euil generously superaded another story, with offices 
jand a suitable room for a town Hall. A town 
| meeting was held in it on the 13th of September, 
1742, and suitable notice wastaken of Mr. Fanueil’s 
generosity, and a vote passed that the Hall should 
bear his name forever, Before the next meeting 
in March 1743, Mr. Faneuil died, and at that meet- 
ing an eulogy was pronounced upon his character. 

The original building measured on the ground, 
100 feet by 40. The hall would contain 1000 per- 
sons. <A fire which occurred in January, 1761, 
destroyed the inside of the building. It was re- 
| paired without much delay and was re-opened on 
{the 14th of March 1763. A speech was pro- 


Benjamin Frankiin was born in 1706, in a honse nounced on the occasion by James Otis, Jr, Esq. 
++ then opposite the door of | He dedicated it to the cause of freedom; a cause 
_~ Old South church in Milk | : = } in which he labored, suffered, and died ; a cause 
Pants =. 4 | : : 4 
A Oars He was bred a print-| The Crry Haut, situated at the head of State | ne fe ben ee el Fane — 
.<er in the office of his broth- | s a Se ildi ras erected.in. 1714, | Siem tt bas: ned the srishable name of the 
( “= r ‘) street, ‘The present building was erected in 1714, | Cradle of Liberty. 


er, at the head of Franklin 
~ ad . 
avenue, between Court and 
Brattle streets; and by in- 
s r==—dustrious devotion to his 
SSS : . 
———— business acquired a hand- 
some fortune. He found time to pursue the study 
of natare and philosophy, to an extent rarely 







— 


equalled by those who are entirely devoted to such | 


after the destruction of one which occupied the 
same spot, in the great fire of L711. This fire 
commenced in Williams’ court, on the west side of 
Washington street, midway between Court and 
Scheolstreets. ts ravages destroyed all the houses 


on beth sides of Cornhill (the name of Washington | 


\ 


street at that time from the Dock sqaare to School 
street.) Some of the houses which were built soon | 


In 1806, it was enlarged to its 
| present size, by the addition of a third story, and 
{| an extension on the ground to the width of 80 feet. 
| After the completion of the New Market House, 
| the lower story was converted into shops; the upper 
| is used as an armory for the several independent 
The right to dispose of this 


| military companies. 


{ 


; hall is reserved, in the City charter, to the inhabi- 


subjects, Dr. Franklin spent the greater part of his tants at large. 
life in Philadelphia, where he died in 1790. In his 
will he remembered his obligations to the freo 
schools of Boston, where ihe received his only early 
education; and for which he expressed the greatest | 
gratitude. He bequeathed a sum to the city for 
the encouragement of scholars, to be distributed in 
medals to such as evinced superiors merit. He also 


after this event are yet standing; one bears the | 
date of 1712. The size of the bricks and the style | — 
of building, in these houses and in the City Hall, } 


on Se panes” — ie of buildings prpeted ‘about i [The following article is inserted at the request of one of our 
beets 4 : From the Juvenile Gazette. 
. at 7 » As P re | 
The first Town House, as the City Hall was for HEROISM. 


| merly called, was built between the years 1657 and |” ipa escat 

1659. It was a wooden building, sufficiently large | A good old lady, in 1775 lived “ the pyeews. 
left a fund for the benefit of worthy young me- | to accommodate the courts and town-meetings of | about a day’s march from Boston, w en e ritish 
chanics. i those times. It appears to have been owned in | 2°™Y then was, . By some tigre jonenident 
_ Near the State house, on the west, is yet stand- | part by the town and partly by individuals. When | a rumor was spread, " the we 7” yep — 
ing the mansion house of that distinguished friend | it was rebuilt in 1713, the town bore one half of | there, that the Regu er jaca a or 
of liberty, John Hancock. It is an ancient) the expense and the province bore the other half. | the place, and would Long f y maps ile ¢ f Le ours 
stone building, venerable for its years, but more so! It was again destsoyed by fire in December 1747, | at fartherest. ‘J eulbg . ae ellenan : OF Lepmg- 
for having been the residence of a man whose | so far that it became necessary to make the interior | ton; and all, gchigles “ bitin pet ’ = ops 
memory isso dear to the heart of every Bostonian, | entirely anew. Then the province bore one half! confusion ; i yh _— ton FAgA, 90 hidi x 
and every American. On the first risings of the ' the expense, the county of Suffolk a quarter, and fight, some with fear and confusion, some hiding 
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‘ver employment. There is no way then in which, 
«these children can be taught to read, except by that se ee ee en 
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their treasures, and others flying for life. In, this! people, where they are taught as: an infant: school, 
wild moment, when ‘most people in some way or/and the kindness of the persons who: kept. the 
other, were frightened from their property, our school [ thought must be very’ great, for it was in 
heroine, who had two sons one about 19 years 6f a poor little building and very crowded, and there 
age, and the other about 16, was seen by our in-) was nothing pleasant about it, but the hope of lead- 
formant, preparing them to discharge their duty.| ing some immortal souls to Christ the Saviour. 
‘The eldest she was able to equip in fine style, she Our Lord himse!f has set us an example of humili- 
took her husband’s fowling piece, ‘ made for duck | ty in all his life, and by his sufferings and death 
or plover,’ (the good man being absent on a coast- has shown us what we ought cheerfully to suffer for 
ing voyage to Virginia,) and with it the powder- the souls of others. ae ; 
horn and shot bag: but the lad thinking theduck} I have nothing more to tell you about Cincinnati 
and goose shot not quite the size to kill Regulars, that you will not find in your geography and history. 
his mother took a chizel, cut up her pewter spoons, ' It was formerly a military post called Fort Wash- 
and hammered them into siugs, and put them into ington, and is remembered as such by some of 
his bag, and he set off in great earnest, butthought the people here. It is now a great,and flourish- 
he woold call one moment and see the parson, who ing city, full of beauty and comfort, and, as you 
said, ‘well done my brave boy ; God preserve you ;’ see, also the, seat of Christian churches and of ac- 
and on he wentin the way of his duty. \tive Sunday Schools. Your affectionate father. 
The youngest was importunate for his equip- = 
ments, but his mother could find nothing to arm. 




















" ‘ THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 
him with but an old rusty sword ; the boy seemed 

rather unwilling to risk himself with this alone, but | From the SabBath School Instructer. 
lingered in the street, in a state of hesitation, when | 6 

his mother thus upbraided him: You John H*****, | oe aa ne © 


what will your father say, if he hears that a child It used to grieve my teacher a great deal, to see 
of his is afraid to meet the British? Go along: beg | how little attention I paid, during the week, tothe 


or borrow a cun, or you will find one, child; some | counsel and advice 1 received from him on the|the feast provide it; it is no concern of mine;” 
_ - . 
coward, I dare say, will be runniniz away, then| Sabbath. Since I have grown up, and am placed | but he did not do so. 


take his gun and march forward, and if you come in the same station, which he occupied for so long 
back, and I hear you have not behaved likea man, @ time, I can tell exactly how he felt in regard to 
I shall carry the blush of shame on my face to my me. When I talk with my dear scholars, solemnly 
grave. and affectionately, and they hear with indifference, 

They both joined the march: and met the ene-| and leave the school as careless as they entered, 
my. A violent conflict ensued,. but the villagers, | and behave no better than they did the previous 
came off victorious, and our heroes returned to| Week—my heart is sad. I feel as though I could 
their homes amid shouts of applause, and to the | do anything for them, if it would but lead their 

















joy of their fond mother. | minds to think about their Saviour. And just so 
= my teacher felt, when I siighted the truths of the 
HISTORY. |gospel, which he so tenderly enforced. I cannot 








ee —=—-—~ | but look back to my early days with feelings of deep 
From the Youth’s Friend. | regret, to think I should be so unkind to my teach- 
LETTERS FROM THE bon or THE MISSISSIPPI. | er, and so stubborn as to refuse obedience to the 
neg ; just requirements of my Maker, when, they were so 

oe ~~ re cin jn rs. | ee plainly and faithfully set before my mind, by so in- 
IF could not avoid saya praca hae reMieie? thiets estimable a friend. It seems sometimes, if I could 
c : g weit but’go back to my childhood days, that I would 
hey nde the mins fh Poe hs only pny my acer rh abr of 
: , : me, by doing everything in my power to make him 
ee ja nace a ap Pree whey | HAPPY: But this canuot be. My childhood and 
. tet ager y. ne; bin h oy en my youth are forever gone. I shall never more sit 
they oe aie t “a P — ea th nth. a under the faithful instruction of a Sabbath School 
rd thal of hte he pen fd chr Any le nr, te ine il come 
- Angee: , | when each one of you can say the same. You wil 
ee ceilkicc an taltcadmadione ee | not always have kind and affectionate teachers, who 
- g and bet-| will meet you from Sabbath to Sabbath, to teach 


. ie up, and become men and*women, how badly you 
kind and Christian plan called the Sunday School. | wii feel if you now do not listen to, and hep an 
Here pious ladies and gentlemen undertake to sup-| counsels of your teachers. When you think how 
ply the blessings of education, without which the earnestly they entreated you to forsake your sins 
children would grow up ignorant, and most proba- | and embrace the Saviour, it will cause your hearts 
bly idle and wicked. You know very well, that a\ 19 ache. You will feel as I have felt—you will la- 
man or woman who cannot read, has scarcely the 

ig x, Pe < Y: T would not have you so distressed on account of 
and it is this class of people who are chiefly foun /your sins, and therefore earnestly entreat you to 
in the jails and workhouses, and condemned as jove and obey your teachers, and depend upon it, 
criminals. It is a great mercy, then, to teach ig-) you will feel happier in youth, and if you grow old 
norant children to read, but far greater to teach jannier inage . : : dD.” 
them the way to heaven. This is the great object =. - : 
of the Sunday School, or the Sabbath day would | 

















not be selected ; for the service and the love of God |_____ ae ret? 
is that which draws the Christian from his quiet UE eae eT Ee ee 
chamber to the school room. q } HOW THE WATER BECAME WINE. 

In Cincinnati there are a great many schools ; | _Every day of our Lord’s life was filled up with 


and one church, as I understand, has as many as ind, useful and extraordinary actions. He went 
eight hundred: scholars, and expends four hundred | 2b0ut doing good. ‘There was one circumstance 
dollars a year on the several schools it has in vari-, Which took place the third day after he went into 
ous parts of the city. This is an example worthy | Galilee, which was very memorable and instructive. 
of being followed by all churches; and when they | A marriage was celebrated at the town of Cana; 











He has a sovereign right, in all cases, to exact 
obedience to his commands. 

It:so happened, that a greater number of guests 
were present at the feast than were expected, and 
there was not a sufficiency of wine. This was in. 
timated to our Lord by his‘mother. In the farther 
part of the room in which the feast was kept, there 





were six water pots, which held about fourteen gal. 
lons. These were usually. filled with water for the 
use of the guests to wash their hands and their feet, 
They were not, however, at present, full. Our 
Lord, therefore, said to the servants, ‘ Fill the 
water pots with water.” And they did so to the 
very brim. Having changed it, by his almighty 
power, into wine, he bade them pour out some, and 
present it to the governor of the feast. He, finding 
the wine to be of.a much finer flavor than any they 
had drunk before, expressed his astonishment. tha 
this superior wine should have been kept back till 
the conclusion of the feast. Making inquiry, he 
found out that it was a miracle of the Saviour’s, 
And the faith of his disciples in him, as the true 
Messialr, was abundantly confirmed. We should 
be concerned, so far es we have it in our power, to 
relieve the wants of others. Christ might have 
said, when they wanted wine, ‘‘ Let the master of 


We should not care merely 
for our own welfare and comfort, but for the ad 
vantage and happiness of those around us. 

The master of the feast invited our Lord and all 
his disciples to this marriage. ‘This was very lib- 
eral of him; but he Jost nothing by it. The great 
God can very easily repay us for all the kindness 
we show to his servants. Thus, when the poor 
widow gave the prophet Elijah a part of the only 
handful of meal she had left for herself and her son, 
God blessed the remainder, and it multiplied 
miraculously till there was plenty in the land. 

Moses, the servant of God, opened his ministry 
by turning water into blood, for the punishment of 
a wicked people. Christ began his public work 
with blessings, and by turning: water into wine, 
Truly the mission of the Saviour was immensely 
superior to that of Moses. The law, indeed, avas 
given by the latter; ‘ but grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ.” What substantial reason have 
we to confide in the Almighty Redeemer! He 
who changed the water into wine, is indeed able to 
do exceeding abundantly for us, beyond all that we 
can ask or even think. N. Y. Evangelist. 
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LITTLE SARAH AND THE TUMBLER. 


One morning as Sarah was sitting at work by 
her imother, she said, ‘‘ Mamma I wish you would 
tell me some pretty story. It is a long time since 
you told me a story.” 

Mamma. Why you know, my dear, that you are 
old enough now to read for yourself, and you always 
have plenty of amusing books; however, I was 
reading something this morning that I think will 
amuse you, so I will relate it to you. Do you re- 
member the name of Anna Maria Schurman ? 

Sarah, O yes, mamma, I have read about her 
in my Juvenile Plutarch. 

Mamma. And. for what was she remarkable, 
Sarah? 

Sarah. ©, she was very learned, mamma! She 
understood Latin, and Greek, and Hebrew, and a 
great many other languages. And she was very 
clever too, mamma ; she could paint, and engrave, 
and write very beautifully, and was an excellent 
musician. 

Mamma, Very right, my dear, and it is about 
her painting I am going to tell you. She used to 


é paint, not only on paper and canvas, but also on 
will show their love to Christ by such active labors, | and Jesus, and Mary his mother, and his disciples | glass. 


they will indeed be as lamps shining in a dark| Were all invited on the occasion. 


Among other things she had painted a 


His mother, drinking glass very handsomely; she had only 


place, and as lights of the world. It is the glory | expecting every thing that was wonderful, from | worked at it when she felt best inclined, and was 


of the Christian church, that it makes mankind, What she had seen of his character, charged the | a long, long time in finishing it. 


When this glass 


happier and holier in this life, and prepares them {Servant to be sure and do whatever he directed.| was done, Miss Schurman was very choice of it, 
for heaven, by making them like God. Among And we should all do so too; because he is in-| only using it when she had any particular company 
other Sunday, Schools I found one for colored! finitely wise ; He knows what is best for us; and|to whom she wished to show respect, 
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One day a lady, a friend whom she valued high- 
ly came to see her, and Miss Schurman resolved 
that she should drink out of her beautiful glass. 
Accordingly, she gave the tumbler to her maid, 
desiring her to wash it very carefully, that it might 
be ready. Most unfortunately, the poor servant 
broke the glass. She was dreadfully frightened, for 
she knew what a value her mistress set upon it, and 
she thought that she was ruined. Not daring to 
make her appearance she hid herself away ina 
corner, trembling with fear and anxiety. Mean- 
time Miss Schurman waited, expecting every min- 
ute that the servant would bring the glass; but she 
waited in vain. At last she went out to see after it. 
She soon discovered the poor servant girl, who, as 
soon as she saw her mistress, began to cry, exclaim- 
ing, “Indeed, madam, I could not help it; upon 
my word, madam, [ could not help it.” Miss 
Schurman directly understood what was the matter, 
and although she was very sorry at the loss of her 
glass, she never lost her temper or scolded the 

r girl. She returned calmly to her company, 
told the lady what had happened, and added, “I 
hope I shall learn from thisaccident never to throw 
away so much time again upon what can be so 
easily broken.” Do you think you could have 
borne such an accident so well, Sarah? 

Sarah. O no, mamma, I should have cried, and 
scoléed, I know I should. It was so vexatious! 





Mamma. And would crying and scolding have 
done any good ? Sarah. No, mamma. | 
Mamma. No indeed, my little girl : but it would | 


have done harm. 
you uncomfortable. 


man’s example. 
we do not meet with some little trials and misfor- 
tunes; but we should not allow such trifles to dis- 
tress and vex us. It is wicked soto do. And if 
it should please our heavenly Father to send us 
some heavy affliction, still we should try, as far as 
we are able, to receive it calmly, and whether in 
sorrow or in joy, to say always, ** His will be done.” 
{S. 8. Journal. 











 NWATURAL HISTORY. 


ORANG OUTANG, 

This wonderful animal, so nearly resembling the 
human species, was exhibited in Bostona few weeks 
ago. We copy the following interesting description 
of it from the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal : 

Orane Ourane.—This is the first of the species 
ever brought to this country, and although but 20 
months old, is over two feet in height, and is grow- 
ing rapidly. It isa female, walks readily on the 
hind feet, or rather on the hind legs, and lies down 
to rest with the air of a child of ten or twelve years. 
Her countenance is generally placid and almost 
thoughtful, but changes with, and becomes quite 
expressive of her feelings ; her movements are much 
slower than those of the monkey ; her disposition 
is gentle, and she evinces strong attachment to 
those who have the care ofher. Her diet is chiefly 
milk, rice, eggs and fruit, but she is particularly 
fond of dainties. When a cup of bread, milk and 
berries is given her, she will hold the cup in her 
left hand, and with the spoon in her right, pick out 








the berries one by one, and eat them with great | 


gout. She is apparently fond of dress; puts on 
and takes off her hat and shawl quite a la mode, 
and when she lies down, will pull up the bed 


clothes over her shoulders, place the back of her| rand. 


hand upon the pillow, and then rest her head upon 


its palm. She has none of the grimaces of the| moderate compensation. 
common ape, and in her whole air and aspect bears | pressure of business hired him; and the boy la- 
an almost painful resemblance to the human species. | bored faithfully all day, sacrificing the pleasures of 

The body of this animal is of a brown color, and | his anticipated festivity for twenty-five cents, which yall | . 
but partially covered with hair. ‘The palms of the lhe joyfully contributed to aid the above mentioned | fection and affability which shall render your return welcome to 


| called jocko, is less powerful, and attains but about 


It would have made the poor | motionless till the sermon commenced. 
servant feel still worse, and would have rendered | crept to the edge of the board, and overlooking the 
Remember this story, my | preacher, imitated all his gestures in so grotesque a | 
Sarah, and endeavour to copy after Miss Schur-| manner, that the congregation was urtavoidably 
Hardly a day passes, in before ieee to laugh. 


on the inside of the feet, which is peculiar to the 
orang-outang, is very perfect, and fixes the charac- 
ter of this animal, 

Tt will be recollected that there are two princi- 
pal varieties of the orang-outang; the first and 
largest called pongo, attains the height of six feet 
and is very powerful ; the second, which has been | 


half that size. Of this latter variety, was that 
exhibited in this city. There have been several 
carried to England and France, and described by 
naturalists of those countries. These descriptions 

all correspond accurately with each other, and ap- | 
ply with equal truth to the animal exhibited here. | 
Those carried to England and France have gene- 
rally died at the beginning of winter. In our | 
country, there is such a variety of climate, that by | 
judicious management the animal may be easily 

kept alive at all seasons, and will not only instruct 

the naturalist and gratify the curiosity of multi- 

tudes in every State in the Union, but bring a very 

rich harvest to itsowner. The expense of keeping 

is small, and that of attending and transporting her 

will also be trifling. 

It is said of a French Priest, that he succeeded 
in raising an animal of this species, which became 
so much attached to him that it would follow him 
wherever he went, unless confined in its apartment. 
On one occasion, the animal escaped unseen, 
and followed its beloved guardian to the church. 
When there, we are told that “ he mounted the 
sounding board over the pulpit, and lay perfectly 
He then 








The Priest, surprised and con- 

founded at this ill-timed levity, reproved his audi- 
ence for their inattention. The reproof failed in 
| its effect; the congregation still laughed, and the 
| preacher, in the warmth of his zeal, redoubled his 
| vociferations and his action; these the ape so ex- | 
actly imitated, that the congregation could no} 
longer restrain themsclves but burst into a loud | 
and continued laughter. A friend of the preacher 
at length stepped up to him, and pointed out the 
cause of this improper conduct ; and such was the 
arch demeanor of the animal, that it was with the 
utmost difficulty he could command his counte- 
nance and keep himself apparently serious, while 
he ordered the servant of the church to take the 
ape away.” 








BENEVOLENCE. 








A SABBATH SCHOLAR’S SELF DENIAL. 

A clergyman from one of our western States, a 
few weeks since, visited the town of H***, New 
Hampshire. On the Sabbath he represented to 
the congregation the wants of a feeble church in 
the place where he resided, who were then strug- 
gling to build a house of worship. A son of the 
clergyman of H***, a lad of twelve, anda Sabbath 
School scholar listened to the account with deep 
interest. After meeting, he applied to his father 
for a few cents, which he wished to contribute to 
aid the feeble church. But the father, to his re- 
gret, was compelled to deny him, as he had just 
emptied his own purse for some benevolent object. 
The next day was the 4th of July. There was to 
| be a splendid celebration near by, and the boy had 
|received promise of this as a holiday. In the eve- 
|ning his father sent him a short distance on an er- 
On his way he met witha farmer, to whom 
he offered his services on the 4th of July, fora 
The farmer, being in 











{your hearts in reserve, till your jiddgment has 





hands, the soles of the feet and the face, are almost | church ! 
proaches, this protection will be more abundant. | be unable to raise one ce 


There is no tail whatever, nor any mark of such an | of the Lord. 
appendage ; the back bone terminates precisely as 


¢ the ‘ Now let all Sabbath scholars cultivate 
destitute of it; but it is probable that as winter ap- | the dispositions of this little boy, and very few would 


; > isely From this incident I might also speak of the 
in the human species, The thumb-like projection happy influence of benevolent effort in Sabbath 


ot a month for the treasury 


Schools, in encouraging in children habits of in- 
dustry, and in cherishing in them philanthropic 
dispositions. What Christian parent would not 
prefer that his child should labor with his hands, 
as did this little boy, on the 4th of July, rather than 
mingle in the scenes of levity and riot, so common 
at celebrations ; and that he should contribute the 
avails of his labor to some benevolent object, rather 
than expend them for childish toys to foster pride, 
or gratify a luxurious appetite ! 

[N. ¥. Observer. 











MORALITY. 
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THE CHOICE OF COMPANIONS. 


A friend has kindly suggested to us the high 
importance of this subject in the education of child- 
ren, especially their religious education. ‘ The 
character of youth,” he says, “ is very much form-. 
ed, or at least materially modified, by the opinions. 
and practices of those whom they select as familiar 
companions. Nothing, therefore, is more impor- 
tant, in order to training them up in the way they 
should go, than that they receive wholesome advice 
on this subject.” Our friend then proposes the 
following extract, the appropriateness of which is 
very obvious: 
‘1. Be not over anxious about society. Do not 
take up the opinion that all happiness centres in a 
friend. Many of you are blest witha happy home, 
and an agreeable circle around your own fire-side.* 
Here seek your companions in your parents, your 
brothers and sisters. 
**2. Determine to have no companions rather 
than an improper one. The one case is but a pri- 
vation of what is pleasant, the other is the posses- 
sion of a positive evil. . 
‘** 3. Maintain a dignified but not proud reserve. 
Do not be too frank and ingenuous. Be cautious 
of too hastily attaching yourselves as friends to. 
others, or them to you. Be polite and kind to all, 
but communicative and familiar with few. Keep 


most carefully examined the character of those who 
wish to be admitted tothe circle of your acquaint- 
ance, Neither run nor jump into friendships, but 
walk towards them slowly and cautiously. 

“4. Always consult your parents about your 
companions, and be guided by their opinions. 
They have your interests at heart, and see further 
than you can. 

“5. Cultivate a taste for reading and mental im- 
provement. This will render you independent of 
living society. Books will always furnish you with 
intelligent, useful and elegant friends. No one 
can be dull who has access to the works of illustri- 
ous authors, and has a taste for reading. And after 
all, there are comparatively few whose society will 
so richly reward us as this silent converse with the 
mighty dead. 

**6. Choose none for your intimate companions 
but those who are decidedly pious, or persons of 
high moral worth. A scrupulous regard to all the 
duties of morality ; a high reverence for the Scrip-. 
tures; a belief in their essential doctrines ; a con-. 
stant attendance on the means of grace, are the 
lowest ‘qualifications which you should require in, 
the character of an intimate friend.” 





* Let me here address,a word to parents. As you would not: 
drive your children to seek improper companions abroad, seek 
to take them contented and happy at home, Render their own, 
houses pleasant to them, and they will rarely feel a desire to seek- 
happiness in the houses of others, Be you their companions and 
friends, and they will not be anxions to seek foreign, ones. As, 
far as circumstances will admit, be much at home yourselves, and; 
that will keep your children there. Spend what evenings you 
can in the bosom of your family. Point out to your children what 
hooks to peruse. Read with them and fo them. Converse with 
them ina free and engaging manner.. Do not be household 
tyrants ; driving your children from your presence by severity, 
petulance, and ill humour : bet conduct yourselves with that af- 


your family, and draw your children in a little crowd of smiling 


faces round you the moment you enter the room. 
{Sunday School Journal, 
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MAXIM. 
A woman of true sense will always be ambitious, 
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not of gaining admiration, but of deserving it, 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














MISOBLLANY. 











A VALUABLE DOG. 

In the summer of the year 1810, as a lady was 
walking with her child upon the banks of the Canal 
of St. Catharine at Petersburgh, the child suddenly 
slipped from her hand, and fell into the canal. The 
mother in despair was going to plunge after her 
child, when a young man prevented her, and pro- 
mised her instant assistance. He took a fine large 
Spaniel that followed him, and threw him into the 
water, called out as long as he could, bring him, 
bring him; the sagacious dog instantly dived ; and 
when he came up again, was seen holding the child 
by the shirt collar ; he quickly swam to the shore, 





same benevolent purpose as that for which I am 
now about to appeal to you. Amongst the hearers 


= \came three evil disposed young men, with the in- 


|tention not only of scoffing at the minister of God, 
but with their pockets filled with stones fur the 

urpose of assaulting him. Afierthe minister had 
| spoken a few sentences, oneof the three said ‘—— 
| him, let us be at him now ;’ but the second replied 
‘no, stop till we hear what he makes of this point.’ 
The. minister went on for some time, when the 
second said, ‘ We’ve heard now—throw!’ but the 
third interfered saying, ‘ He’s not so foolish as I 
expected, let us hear himout.’ The preacher con- 
cluded his discourse without being interrupted, and 
then went home amidst the blessings of his hearers, 
and with the approbation of God in his heart. Now 


‘a thousand rubles; but as he has saved the life ofa you.” 





and laid his precious burthen gently down at the | mark me, my brethren—of these three young men, 
feet of the mother. She in an ecstacy of joy, took | one of them was executed a few months ago at 
the child in her arms, and divided her caresses | Newgate for forgery—the second at this moment 
between him andthe dog. The father of the child | Jies under sentence of death in the goal of this city 


appeared : “ I returo you, sir,” said he to the young | for murder—the other,” continued the minister 


map, “a thousand thanks ;” said the young man, | with great emotion—‘ the third, through the infi- 
“*they are more justly due to the kind Providence | nite goodness of God, is even now abnut to address 
of the Almighty which brought me hither.” “ Ac-| you—listen to him.’ Journal of Commerce. 
cept,” said the father, ‘‘a thousand rubles, as a —-eae-- 
reward for your humane exertions.” ‘* Excuse,” I WILL PRAY FOR YOU, FATHER. 
said the young man, “‘ my declining your generous! _A little gir! whose father was living without God 
offer : you are in fact much more indebted to the) in the world, came to him one day and said, “ Fa- 
exertions of my dog than to me.” “ Well, then,” | ther, I wish the Lord’s prayer wasaltered.” ‘ Why 
said the gentleman, “I will give you a thousand | do you wish the Lord’s prayer aliered? Is it not 
rubles for your dog.” “* A quarter of an hour ago,"’ | good enough for you?” ‘ Yes,” she replied, “* it 
replied the young man, ‘I did not think bim worth | is a very good prayer; but it says nothing about 
** But why do you want it to say any thing 
human being, I would not take a thousand for him.” | about me?’ ‘ Because | want to pray for you, 
The young man then rushed into the crowd of] father; and I will pray for you here.” ‘ But you 
spectators, and the enraptured father and mother,|shan’t pray for me here.” ‘Then I will go up 
could not by any inquiry find out who he was. The | stairs and pray for you.” ‘‘ Rut you shan’t pray for 
Emperor Alexander was informed of the affair, and | me up stairs.” ‘*’Then I will go out doors and pray 
was desirous to discover the young man; but the! for you.” ** But you shan’t pray for me out doors.” 
‘search he ordered to be made, although diligently | ‘* O, father, you can’t prevent my doing that.” 
pursued, was fruitless. | In a few minutes she stole away, and retired be- 
ee |hind a stone wall. Her father watched her, and 
THE COAT OF MAIL. \ thinking to frighten her crept silently along to the 
Just before Napoleon set out for Belgium, he sent! place where she was. When he got there, he heard 
to the cleverest artisan of his class in Paris, and| her with a burdened heart, offering this petition : 
demanded of him whether he would engage to|—‘* Lord Jesus, have mercy on my poor father.’’ 
make_a coat of mail, to be worn under the ordinary | The effect was powerful on his feeling e jumped 
dress, which should be absolutely bullet proof—and | over the wall, and catching up his little daughter 
that, ifso, he might name his own price for such a/ in his arms, he cried out, ‘* Lord Jesus, have mercy 
work. The man engaged to make the desired ob-| on me.” S. S. Herald. 
ject, if allowed proper time, and he named 18,000 | oe 
francs as the price of it. The bargain was conclu- | WANT OF PUNCTUALITY, 
ded and ima due time the work was produced, and; In many cases, amounts to robbery. A short 
its maker honored with a second audience of the | time since in a village in the neighborhood of Lon- 
Emperor.—‘‘ Now,” said his Imperial Majesty, | don,a committee of eight ladies, who managed the 
“put it on.” The man did so, ‘“ As Lam tojconcerns of an institution which had been furmed 





‘stake my life on its efficacy, you will, I suppose, | for the relief of the neighboring poor, agreed to 


have no objections to do the same.” And he took| meet onacertain day at 12 o'clock precisely. 
a brace of pistols, and prepared to discharge one of | Seven of them attended punctually at the appoint- 
them at the breast of the astonished artist. There! ed hour; the eighth did not arrive till a quarter of 
was no retreating, however, and halfdead with fear, | an hour after. She came in according to the usual 
he stood the fire, and, to the infinite credit of his | mode, with ‘‘ I’m very sorry to be behind in the 
work, with perfect impunity. But the Emperor|time appointed, but really the time slipped away 
was not content with one trial—he fired the second | without my being sensible of it; I hope your good- 
pistol at the back of the trembling artist, and after- | ness will excuse it.’ One of the ladies who was a 
wards discharged a fowling piece at another part Quaker, replied, ‘‘ Truly friend, it doth not appear 
of him with similar effect. ‘ Well,” said the Em-| clear to me that we ought to accept thy apology. 
peror, “you have produced a capital work, un-| Had thyself only lost a quarter of an hour, it would 
doubtedly—what isto be the price of it?” Eigh-| have been merely thy concern, but in this case the 
teen thonsand francs were named as the agreed | quarter must be multiplied by eight, as we each 
sum.— There is an order for them,” said the | lost a quarter, so that there have been two hours 
Emperor, “‘ and here is another for an equal sum, | of useful time sacrificed by thy want of punctuality.” 
for the fright that I have given you.” oS 
ao BRANDY. 
SINGULAR INCIDENT. *‘ Doctor,” said a gentleman to his family phy- 
Several years ago there was a charity sermon | sician, “I have beenin the habit of taking brandy 
given out to be preached on Sabbath evening in a! at my dinner for a number years; but I lately for 
dissenting chapel ata sea-port town of the West of | the sake of my neighbors, and by way of example, 


England.— When the preacher ascended the pulpit | have quit it altogether, suddenly, and J am afraid it 
he thus addressed his hearers :—* My brethren, | will injure my health. What do you think of it?” 
before proceeding to the duties of this evening, al-|‘* Sir,” said the doctor, “ I never saw you look bet- 
low me to relate a short anecdote. Many years ter than youdo now.” “Iam notsick exactly; but 
have now elapsed since I was Jast within the walls | I feel an uneasiness in my stomach, something like 
of this house. Upon that evening the pastor of the | the dispepsia.” ‘ Then would I advise you to take 
congregation (of which many now present must emetic,” said the physician. ‘O! Sir, I aim not sick 
hare formed a part,) addressed his hearers for the enough for that, but I was thinking a tea-spoonful 
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of brandy or gin might relieve meas I stopped it all 
at once.” ‘ Indeed, Sir,” said the uncomplying 
physician, ‘‘ I cannot give you this advice, for hav- 
ing made so many drunkards in the former. pa 
my practice, I have determined never to at 
ardent spirits as a medicine so long as J live. 
Journal of Commerce, — 
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POETRY. 





THE ORPHAN BOY. 
Alas! Tam an orphan boy, 
With naught on earth to cheer my heart ; 
No father’s love, no mother’s joy, 
Nor kin nor kind to tke my part; 
My lodging is the cold, cold ground, 
1 eat the bread of charity ; 
And when the kiss of love goes round, 
There is no kiss, alas ! for me, 
Yet once I had a father dear, 
A nother too I us’d to prize ; 
With ready hand to wipe the tear, 
If chanc’d the transient tear to rise. 
ut cause of tears was rarely found, 
Fer all my heart was youthful glee, 
And when the kiss of love went round, 
How sweet a kiss there was for me. 
But ah ! there came a war, they say ; 
What is a war ?7—I cannot tell, 
But drums and fifes did sweetly play, 
And loudly rang our village bell. 
Indeed it was a pretty sound 
I thonght,—nor could £ thence forsee 
That when the kiss of love went round 
There soon should be no kiss for me. 
A searlet coat my father took, 
And sword as bright as bright could be, 
And feathers that so gaily look, 
All in a shining cap had he. 
Then how my litle heart did bonnd, 
Alas! I thought it fine to see,— 
Nor dreamt that when the kise went round 
There soon should be no kiss for me. 
At length the bell again did ring,— 
There was a victory, they said 5 
?T was what my father said he’d bring, 
But ah! it brought my father dead. 
My mother shriek’d ; her heart was woe, 
She clasped me to her trembling knee :— 
O God! that you may never know 
How wild a kiss she gave to me ! 
But once again,—But once again, 
These lips a mother’s kisses felt ; 
That once again,—that once again, 
The tale « heart of stone would melt. 
°T was when upon a death-bed laid, 
(And I was call’d that sight to see,) 
** My child, my child !”? she feebly said, 
And gave a parting kiss to me. 
So now I am an Orphan Boy, 
With naught below my heart to cheer ; 
No mother’s, love, no father’s joy, 
Nor kin nor kind to wipe the tear. 
My lodging i the cold, cold ground, 
I eat the bread of charity ; 
And when the kiss of love goes round, 
There is no kiss, alns! fur me. [S. S. Journal, 
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PRAYER, 
Go, when the morning shineth, 
Go, when the moon is bright, 
Go, wheh the eve declineth, 
Go, in the hush of night ; 
Go with pure mind and feeling, 
Fling earthly thought away, 
And, in thy chamber kneeling, 
thou in secret pray. 
Remember all who love thee, 
All who ave loved by thee ; 
Pray, for those who hate thee, 
It any such there be. 
Then for thyself in meekness, 
A blessing humbly claim, 
And link with each petition 
Thy great Redeeme:’s name. 
Or if ’tis e’re denied thee 
__ In solitude to pray, 
Should holy thoughts come o’er thee, 
When friends are round thy way ; 
Even then the silent breathing 
Of thy spirit raised above, 
Will reach his throne of glory, 
Who is Merey, Truth and Love. 
Oh! not a joy or blessing 
With this can we compare, 
The power that he hath given us 
To pour our sonls in prayer ! 
When e’er thou pinest in sadness, 
Before his footstool fall, 
And remember in thy gladness, 
His grace who gave thee all. 
[£dinburgh Lit. Journal. 
NEW ENGLAND PRIMER. 
A NEW 8 yped edition, (hand ly bound in 
Cloth,) is just published, and for sale by ‘ 
Jouy PuncuarD, 25 Cornhill, late Market street. 
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